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their business was only to furnish ships and men. These
they therefore gave ; and Miltiades, sailing to Paros, an
island lying a few miles to the west of Naxos (p. 96), laid
siege to the city, demanding the payment of 100 talents,
under the threat that he would destroy the place in case
of refusal. The alleged motive for attacking the Parians
was their treachery in furnishing a ship for the Persian
fleet at Marathon; but in the belief of Herodotos Mil-
tiades was actuated by private grudge against a Parian
who had slandered him to the Persian
489 B.C. generai Hydarnes. The matter might seem
to be one about which Miltiades could not feel strongly,
or which after his achievement at Marathon he might
regard even with some pride and satisfaction. But, like
the men of Andros when Themistokles came to them on
a like errand ten years later, the Parians had not the
means of payment, and they put him off under various
pretences, until by working diligently at night they had
so strengthened their walls as to be able to set him at
defiance. The siege therefore went on to no purpose;
and after a blockade of twenty-six days Miltiades was
obliged to return to Athens with his fleet, having utterly
failed of attaining his object, and with his thigh, or, as
some said, his knee severely strained. The Parians,
Herodotos adds, accounted for this wound by the tale
that Miltiades, perplexed at the long continuance of the
siege, entered into treaty with the priestess Timo, who
promised him victory if he would follow her counsels;
that in order to confer with her he went to the hill in
front of the town, and being unable cto open the gate
leaped the hedge of the goddess Demeter; and that on
reaching the doors of the temple he lost his presence of
mind, and rushing back in terror hurt his thigh as he
jumped from the stone fence. The Parians wished to
requite Timo by putting^ her to death : but asking first